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THE CINDERELLA OF THE ARTS 


Our GRADUAL AWAKENING TO A TRUER APPRECIATION 
OF THE DRAMA 


BY RICHARD SILVESTER 


HE community drama movement has 

spread with such surprising rapidity 
;and to such an extent through our country 
’ within the last few years that it deserves the 
(earnest attention of everyone who is really 
: and genuinely interested in the progress of 
American drama and art. Embodying, as 
iit does, all the arts, the drama deserves a 
|} prominent place in our great educational 
‘system. True art springs not so much 
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from individual genius as it does from 
popular inspiration and stimulation. If, 
therefore, we would evoke the highest and 
most worthy forms of arl, we must first 
strive for greater popular artistic apprecia- 
tion. 

Drama is an integral part of each indi- 
vidual. There has been hardly an age or a 
country where ordinary people have not 
taken part in some form of dramatic pre- 
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sentation—quite apart from exhibitions by 
professionals. Men and women can _ be 
made more valuable members of society by 
allowing them to express, in their own way, 
that with which nature has endowed them. 
We have yet to surpass the wisdom of the 
Greeks. At the zenith of their civilization, 
the drama was a part of their national life. 
It was regarded as invaluable in bringing 
about the greatest possible development of 
each individual; in stimulating social inter- 
course, and in building up a spirit of true 
patriotism. In the battle of light against 
darkness, the Greeks regarded the drama 
as a powerful ally. 

We have long since expected painting, 
music, and literature to be capable of some- 
thing more than mere entertainment. We 
have considered them fully competent to 
instruct and inspire us. But, somehow, 
we for many years regarded the drama as a 
sort of Cinderella of the arts,:as Sir Henry 
Irving expressed it. 

’ Now,‘however, the belief that the drama, 
rightly used, has something of value to each 
individual, no matter what his occupation 
or station in life, is spreading far and wide. 
Now, the drama is gradually coming to be 
recognized as a vital contributing factor 
to the well-being of each man, woman, and 
child. Through the inspiration of such men 
as Mr. Perey MacKaye and Mr. Alfred 
Arvold, and through the influence of such 
nation-wide organizations as the Drama 
League, and the more local work of such 
organizations as the Educational Dramatic 
League, a new stimulus has been given to 
the drama in the United States. Com- 
munity drama has been inaugurated in 
America. What we may expect from it in 
the future, we can only conjecture. 

Throughout the rural districts plain 
country people, farmers’ wives, their hus- 
bands, and their sons and daughters, have 
grown almost insane from want of variety. 
They have vainly craved enlightenment of 
mind and spirit, and an opportunity . for 
social intercourse. If you have ever 
watched the multitudes as they travel to 
the circus, or to the country fair, you could 
not have helped realizing this fact. 

That the community drama can be of 
service to this class of people is a proven 
fact. The movement has been taken up 
with enthusiasm. In asmall town in North 
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Dakota called Fargo there is, for instance, 
“The Little Country, Theatre.” In a re- 
cent number of The Drama Mr. Alfred 
Arvold describes the work of this theatre in 
a remarkably interesting way. If there 
were ever any doubts in our minds that a 
community theatre could be practically 
carried out among simple American folk, 
Mr. Arvold’s tale must surely dispel them. 
He tells us of the wonderful work which has 
been accomplished in this community of 
North Dakota and the effect which the new 
interest has had upon the people, not only 
as a source of recreation and the alleviation 
of loneliness, but also as a means to an 
increased feeling of democracy, good fellow- 
ship, and their awakening to new possibili- 
ties and new life. 

Mr. Arvold is of the firm conviction that 
the drama can be used as a socializing 
medium. He sees in it results of far-reach- ' 
ing effect. He believes that the drama, 
rightly used, can have a distinct influence’ 
for the better in alleviating our great prob- 
lem of unemployment and the constant 
influx of people to the large cities. Among 
the chief attractions of great cities are the 
diversions, real or imaginary, which they 
offer. If the small country towns and 
villages could supply this craving, Mr. 
Arvold believes, some of the great economic 
problems of the country would be solved; 
the moral tone of country people would 
improve, and loneliness would no longer be 
a cause of discontent. ‘‘T’o help people find 
themselves and their true expression in a 


_community,”* says Mr. Arvold, “is the 


great idea back of The Little Country 
Theatre.” 

North Dakota is not the only place where 
the community drama has prospered and 
its value been recognized. The beacon 
lights of community drama were started at 
Cornish, N. H., in 1905, and sinee the 
pageants, masques, and plays of varying 
proportions have been given in almost every 
corner of the country. Yankton, S. D., 
and Bakersfield, Cal., each has its beautiful 
open-air theatre, dedicated to community 
use. Darien, Conn., and Gloucester, Mass., 
have had their pageants. In Yale’s gigan- 
tic bowl an historic pageant has been 
given before an audience of 40,000 spec- 
tators, in which 7,000 University and 
townspeople took part. For the spring of 
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1917 Memphis, Tenn., is planning a big 
celebration. 

Nor is the value of community drama 
confined to countryside or to the small 
town. There is just as true a need for it in 
our great cities. The commercial theatres 
with which our large cities are swamped 
aim, primarily, to meet the demands of 
those who are comparatively well off, and 
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whose jaded and neurotic imaginations per- 
petually crave amusement. The moving 
pictures and the dance hall cannot take the 
place of the drama. Boston has given an 
educational pageant; St. Louis has had its 
Pageant and Masque; Chicago has _ its 
Hull House Theatre; while New York last 
spring celebrated the Shakespearean Ter- 
centenary by successfully giving in the 
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Stadium of its City College “Caliban,”’ per- 
haps the most pretentious masque ever 
attempted. In each instance the perfor- 
mances have been made possible through 
the creative participation of ordinary non- 
professional people. 

One of the great results which we may 
expect from the Shakespeare celebration, 
which swept the country recently, is a new 
and vigorous interest in the drama. In 
every corner of the country Shakespeare 
has been presented in every conceivable 
form, from the recitation of passages from 
his works by primary grade school children 
to professional productions by the most 
capable actors. Shakespeare has _ been 
preached from the pulpit and from the 
platform. He is being interpreted in music, 
in literature, and in the pictorial arts. It is 
not inconceivable that, through this cele- 
bration, Shakespeare’s influence on the 
drama will be even greater in the future 
than it has been in the past. 

A public which has no intimate knowl- 
edge of an art cannot thoroughly appreciate 
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it. There was a time, not so very long ago, 
when we in this country could not support a 
first class symphony orchestra, much less a 
grand opera, for the simple reason that 
there were not enough people who under- 
stood music sufficiently well to appreciate 
the art in its higher forms. It is said that 
when Wagner’s works were first produced 
in Paris they were hissed off the stage; we in 
this country received them with coldness 
and indifference. People had first to be 
educated up to an enjoyment of good 
music. 

And how has this been accomplished? 
It has been brought about through the 
influence of the ever increasing host of 
amateur musicians who have shed their 
life’s blood in their efforts to master the art. 
Only by participating, even if it is in ever 
so primitive a fashion, in some form of art, 
can a man learn to really appreciate that 
art as exhibited by others. Mere extrane- 
ous criticism or toleration can never be 
either enjoyable, useful, or fair. 

Exactly the same principle is applicable 
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to the drama. The spectator who has had 
some practical experience in acting will far 
more appreciate the difficulties and trials 
of others in their efforts on the stage than he 
otherwise would. Community drama makes 
for decidedly more intelligent and appreci- 
ative audiences. It cultivates popular 
taste and elevates artistic standards. 

It is by no means the object of commu- 
nity drama to make of us a nation of actors, 
any more than it is the aim of our choral and 
other musical societies to make of us a 
nation of professional musicians. Rightly 
employed, stage experience must, however, 
be regarded as an often valuable and some- 
times even as an indispensable part of a 
broad, general education. How many 
ministers are there who can preach good 
sermons well? A noted preacher once asked 
an actor how he accounted for the fact that 
the drama appeared to exert upon people an 
impression so much more profound that do 
sermons. “You,” replied the actor, ‘‘pre- 
sent truth as if it were fiction, whereas, I 
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present fiction as if it were truth.” How 
little we cultivate the most telling of 
weapons—good, plain, forceful speech! 

The drama points the way to progress. 
It impresses the visions of the gifted few 
upon the many, and becomes for them an 
inspiration. Victor Hugo has said: ‘The 
theatre is a crucible of civilization. Itisa 
place of human communion. All its phases 
need to be studied. It is in the theatre 
that the public soul is formed.” 

Through the theatre people become 
better acquainted with the world. They 
learn to interpret human nature and to 
understand its foibles and its woes. The 
theatre makes them familiar with the 
thoughts of great men; with the customs of 
other peoples, and with the history of past 
ages. The theatre makes men conscious of 
each other; makes them realize how grave 
may be the disasters befalling other human 
beings, or how joyful may be the pleasures 
of their fellowmen. They become aware 
of the fact that others must confront the 
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same problems which they themselves 
encounter, and they learn to be more 
sympathetic, more brotherly, and less cruel 
toward each other. 

To deny the power of the drama is ab- 
surd. To attempt to neglect it is foolish. 
Why, then, not face the situation squarely 
and use its compelling inspirational power 
to the greatest possible extent? The 
theatre is not the playground of His 
Satanic Magesty. Neither does it merely 
afford amusement for the frivolous. 

The highest duty of the community is to 


train its members to lead happy and useful 
lives. To this great end, the drama, in its 
place and relative proportion, undoubtedly 
is an efficient aid. Already the pioneer 
work has been done in the establishment of 
a great American National Drama, through 
which we hope to express the highest ideals 
of a perfect democracy. Let us, therefore, 
lay aside the dry pedagogic theories of 
yester-year and the stilted social order of 
our grandfathers, and let us substitute for 
them the proven principles of the modern 
disciples of true enlightenment and progress. 


WHAT INSTRUCTION IN ART SHOULD THE 
COLLEGE A. B. COURSE OFFER TO THE 
FUTURE WRITER ON ART* 


BY DUNCAN PHILLIPS 


HE question is decidedly encouraging 

for it seems to take for granted 

that there should be deliberately trained 
art critics in the world as well as deliberately 
trained artists. The question has also 
suggested to me a particularly stimulating 
thought, namely, that up to a certain point 
the education of the art critic should be 
exactly the same as the education of the 
artist. There is a lamentable tendency 
-amongst artists to deride and discount the 
critic. Mr. Brownell has studied this antip- 
‘athy and decided that it is due partly 
to the confounding of critics with mere 
reviewers and partly to the exacting de- 
mand of artists that the art writer should 
_know more about technique than he does 
himself. This is not the critic’s proper 
function. Technique is the science, not the 
art of expression; for there is a science in 
art just as there is an art in science. The 
art is located in the personality of the 
creator and it is the peculiar quality of this 
personal mind behind the hand which 
invites the interpretation of the critic. 
The dislike of such artists as Whistler for 
art criticism is merely a matter of tempera- 
ment. The very catholicity of the ade- 
quately trained critic arouses the suspicion 
of the creator, who often pays for his great 
gift of originality by a total lack of broad, 


sympathetic comprehension of artistic 
intentions other than his own. If we 
can bring together in their receptive years 
young people of many different types and 
tastes and enable them to study together 
the fundamental theory and philosophy 
of the arts, and the various inherent 
capacities and limitations of the various 
mediums of expression, then and only then 
shall we bring future artists and art 
critics together in a common understanding 
and a mutual inspiration. For then we 
shall make possible the emergence of a class 
of potential creators and interpreters of 
beauty from a mass of others who. would 
at least be trained to appreciate what art 
desires to be and what art intends to do for 
the enrichment of life. 

The hostility of the average layman to 
art criticism is the unfortunate result of the 
attitude of the average art critic. To the 
bewildered gentleman who knows nothing 
about art there seems to be a number of 
different kinds of men calling themselves 
critics, or “‘critics calling themselves men,” 
who seem to think alike only in one respect, 
namely, that they are safe in assuming that 
he knows nothing about art and therefore 
that they can put over on him the belief 
that they know it all. Either their attitude 
is patronizing, in which case they talk down 
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to him, or it is pontifical, in which case they 
hold esoteric conclaves, concerned in secret 
about traces of the possible origin of this, 
and evidences as to the doubtful authentic- 
ity of that, leaving him in his state of sad 
but negligible ignorance. At least the 
patronizing type is correct in supposing 
that he is anxious to learn. It is, of 
course, well to know something about art, 
if only to collect enough of the prattle for 
dinner table talk. But this patronizing 
critic is such a bore, telling him over and 
over again the story of the successive 
periods and schools, offering to guide him 
around the museums when he does not want 
to go, reminding him of the names and dates 
of painters whose pictures he does not want 
to see. Of course, this popular art-book 
writer must be superficial, nor is his tired 
style of imparting knowledge capable of 
awakening a living interest in the subject. 
Students need historical manuals and 
tourists need hand books. The supply 
follows the demand. 

But the most commercial of critics is not 
the conscientious instructor and compiler of 
popular text books but that vicious para- 
site, the publicity man and hired advocate 
of the new art movements. Taking ad- 
vantage of the layman’s ignorance he im- 
poses upon him a trunk-full of new ideas 
shrewdly urging him “‘at least to keep up 
with the times.”’ The reason this charlatan 
catches the attention of the man on the 
street where the conscientious instructor 
has failed is that the charlatan shares his 
contempt for culture. And he makes the 
layman feel that he himself is better quali- 
fied to judge what is art than are the 
tradition-bound academicians, exactly be- 
cause his vision is untrained. Ido not fora 
moment mean to imply that he convinces 
the man on the street. I only mean that he 
is something new and funny. In his way 
the Cubist, the Futurist or the Synchronist 
is “‘as good as a circus” and that is the 
spirit in which the average man goes to 
him, gaping and grinning and not unwilling 
to support him and his family, also the 
dealer and the dealer’s family and the 
publicity man and the publicity man’s 
family, for they are all ‘‘as good as a circus.” 
There are others who do not go to the new 
movements for low comedy, but for new 
sensations. They go to a Vorticist’s 
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exhibition, as to a medium’s parlor, to be 
initiated into the secrets of the future. 
You must enter such a precinct on tip-toe. 
Fanatics of both sexes sit before a heavy 
handed effort by some desperate fool await- 
ing an oracular message. A child of three, 
you say, would draw better. They sigh 
for you. He is not trying to draw well. 
He is trying to draw so badly that you will 
never again want him to represent anything 
at all. For that is exactly the theory of 
Matisse—to accustom the eye to distor- 
tions until in good time the truth can be 
safely thrown overboard entirely. You 
grope for the door refusing to read the fore- 
words and the explanatory prefaces which 
the Futurist critics have written at the 
instigation of the Futurist dealers to adver- 
tise the Futurist propaganda. 

Now, we all know that there are high 
minded, splendidly stimulating, profoundly 
thoughtful critics of art—critics whose 
influence so far as it goes cannot fail to 
instruct and inspire. The trouble is that 
the general public does not know enough 
to distinguish between the false and the 
true and is apt to be prejudiced against 
all, on account of the transparent banality 
or contemptible buncombe of the few. Not 
only among those who know are the super- 
ficial scribblers and the wanton imposters 
discounted, but also among the majority of 
those who do not know. ‘The danger for 
them is that in their ignorance they will 
discount also the critics who could lead 
them to the light. Between the Scylla of 
the aloof, unapproachable professionals 
and pedants who neglect them, and the 
Charybdis of the superficial and sensational 
art writers who bore or amuse or deceive 
them, is there no chance for the layman to 
receive an education as to what art is 
driving at? He is told that art is the flower- 
ing of Man’s spirit; that it has marked the 
progress and the retrogression of the human 
race; that there is no better way of knowing 
the history of the ages than through art’s 
revelations of the changing minds and 
moods and methods of men. Naturally he 
is interested and anxious to learn. How 
is he to be properly instructed? There is 
no better time for him to begin thinking 
about art than during the formative years 
at college devoted partially, we hope, to the 
cultural enrichment of his mind. It is my 
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belief that no liberal education should be 
considered complete, certainly no college 
certificate of graduation given until the 
student has mastered a course not only in 
the history but in the theory of art from the 
artist’s point of view. 

Brownell claims that there is no such 
thing as the artist’s point of view, for when 
it is sought what is found is an artist’s 
point of view which is personal and pro- 
fessional. And yet I feel sure that there 
is a standpoint common to all creators who 
take pride in their work, to all who desire 
to express themselves in such a convincing 
way as to reflect credit to their means of 
expression and to their creative processes. 
Some artists seem to work for their own 
satisfaction and pleasure only, some with 
a melancholy devotion to an ultimate 
recognition by congenial spirits they may 
never meet, but all of them hunger and 
thirst for understanding and without it 
they are needlessly self-centered and 
needlessly embittered. 

“Oh soul be patient, thou shalt find 
A little matter mend all this— 
Some strain of music to thy mind 
Some praise for skill not spent amiss.” 

There speaks the artist to his secret self, 
clinging to hope and comfortable memories, 
tohappy thoughts of life in a world bewitched 
with favorite beauties, in a world where a 
little praise rewards much labor. That, it 
seems to me, is the artist’s point of view. 

~Is it such an exotic mood that it is beyond 
the comprehension of those of us who are not 

-artists? Far from it. The creative im- 
pulse, with its yearning for encouragement 
and recognition, is familiar in one way or 
another to the majority of the children of 

-men. Soon or late we all create something 
by our own wit or hand which bears our 
personal stamp. If we cannot, how poig- 
nantly we wish that we could! Therefore, 
I feel that the first thing to do in teaching 
a student about art is to angle a little into 
the background of his young mind, into 
those deep, still waters of his latent possi- 
bilities. 

Thus far I have apparently had in mind 
the art education not of the future art 
writer, but of the layman, and my reason 
for this is that I believe only a small per- 
centage of students of college age have mind 
sufficiently matured to grasp the essential 


importance of art criticism. Some of 
them may already be drawing and modelling 
and intending to practice art as a profession. 
But the theory of art and the philosophy 
of art are still dull abstractions to them. 
They may be already perceptive and al- 
ready skillful with their hands, but the dawn 
of appreciation has not yet awakened them 
to a life of new sensations. Before we can 
reasonably ask them to consciously pre- 
pare to stimulate others they must be 
stimulated themselves, and so full of the 
joy of beauty that in time they will want 
to spread the knowledge of it far and 
wide. The art critic must, therefore, be 
a dynamic, as well as a sympathetic appre- 
ciator, and this can only come with a 
matured blend of enthusiasm and sagacity. 

The course which J would like to see 
standardized for every college curriculum, 
and I would make it a course counting to- 
ward the degree, would be a course in the 
history and theory of art; stressing the 
larger function of the quest for truth and 
beauty, carefully studying the general prin- 
ciples of form and color, and the capacities 
and limitations of the various plastic arts, 
intimately considering the peculiar claims 
to distinction of a few artists repre- 
sentative of the evolving phases of art 
history, unobtrusively stirring the creative 
ambitions of the students, awakening and 
nurturing their dormant aesthetic tastes, 
and maturing the natural predilections of 
these young men destined to be our future 
artists and art critics. A few courses are 
already being given to college under- 
graduates which afford them this instruc- 
tion, notably at Harvard. But usually 
education in art is the privilege of seniors, 
and consists of separate courses in drawing 
only selected by those professionally 
minded, and in art history usually selected 
by those with no very clear comprehension 
yet of what art is. I would like to see an 
optional course which would teach what 
art is incorporated into the curriculum, 
and I would make jit available for fresh- 
men. The courses in drawing and art 
history could follow afterward. 

As I have already suggested, the course 
which I have in mind would begin with an 
almost intimate talk on the inherent desire 
in man to produce something by his own 
hand and brain. A ready recognition of 
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this would touch almost every pupil. The 
instructor would than talk about self 
expression, the inherent longing for the 
relief of getting thoughts expressed, and not 
only thoughts, but dreams, observations, 
impressions and sensations. Thus he could 
explain and win the sympathy of his stu- 
dents for the impulse, the motive of art, 
and the battle would be half won. The 
pupils would be ready to understand that 
personality, the inner life of a fellow, is the 
stuff out of which art is really made, that a 
man may be born with talent and may 
acquire such training as will make him an 
expert, but that if he is without personal 
emotion and a desire to express it, he will 
never really be an artist. After this, the 
lecturer would state that the alternative 
possibilities of artistic expression are, 
roughly speaking, representation and decor- 
ation, and that these are ever so closely in- 
terwoven and interdependent. For all 
representation implies a search for truth 
and a consecration to reality, yet no 
reality is of any significance without the 
romance of the artist’s personal vision. 
Although decoration implies a preoccupa- 
tion with abstract design, yet abstract 
design is meaningless without instances of 
what we have conceived to be beautiful. 
The ideal must pass through an alembic of 
real human emotion, the abstract must seek 
some concrete medium of expression. Ina 
word, it is “‘in our life alone that nature 
lives,” and all art is founded upon that fact, 
for art is the record of our reactions from 
the various stimulations of living. The 
lecturer would try to make his students 
feel the impulse which sends men out to 
study nature and human nature, to jot 
down impressions of the passing show, to 
catch something of the splendor of the 
human pageant as well as the emotional 
lights and shadows which fall across the 
scene. Then he would try to humanize the 
decorative sense, to show the oneness 
between plastic decoration and romantic 
imagination, the rhythmic glamour which 
inspires it all and calls its devotees in color 
and hue as well as scent and sound and in 
the winds and waters. While some of the 
students who listen will in future years 
prefer to seek the beauty of truth and to 
copy its various and variable appearances, 
others will be full of the truth of beauty, 
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eager to make patterns of it with care for 
structure and design, delighting in color 
combinations which please them and which, 
perhaps, may communicate their pleasure. 
But what gives pleasure in art is not 
necessarity a standard of excellence, for 
what will give pleasure to some will give 
pain to others. It was Saint-Beuve, who 
reminded us that, ‘“‘we need to know 
whether we are right or not when we are 
pleased.” And as Brownell has said, 
“The only guide to that knowledge is the 
criterion of reason applied to the work of 
ascertaining value apart from mere at- 
tractiveness, which takes care of itself.” 
Having brought his pupils to an under- 
standing that the motive of art is the 
expression of personality and that the 
method of expression depends upon the 
individual’s taste and temperament, and 
that the worth of the expression depends 
not alone upon its attractiveness, but upon 
its correspondence to the idea it suggests, 
and the value of the idea itself, the in- 
structor would then be committed to teach- 
ing some synthetic method of approaching 
the actual processes of art. 

In Arthur W. Dow’s excellent manual for 
art students there is an outline, which 
seems to me to cover satisfactorily the 
necessary ground, at least so far as the art 
of painting is concerned. It begins with 
definitions, of line as the boundary of a 
space; values, the quantity of light; 
color, the quality of light, and it then 
enters into the study of these three chief 
factors. The outline could be followed 
easily cnuugh in a non-technical way, the 
lecturer bringing to class illustrations of 
each technical quality. For instance, to 
illustrate line composition and _ spacing, 
photographs of serene frescoes by Raphael 
and landscapes by Corot. To illustrate 
the line creating the character of an object 
photographs revealing a whimsical pencil 
sketch by Leonardo, or the epic grandeur 
of a heroic figure by Michelangelo, or the 
“furia’’? of a battle scene by Rubens, or 
the way line has served such extreme con- 
trasts of personal inspiration as a figure by 
Watts, symbolizing an abstract emotion, 
and by Degas, perpetuating the physical 
strain of a single moment in a_ ballet 
dancer’s life. To illustrate the line creat- 
ing the character of a decorative design, a 
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photograph of a Persian rug or the caprice 
of an actual Japanese print, even a frag- 
ment of architectural detail, would suffice. 
Coming to values, good photographs of the 
works by Vermeer; by Velasquez, by 
Chardin and Whistler would be eloquent in 
themselves. For the effective composition 
of dark and light masses, there are glories 
enough in modern art as well as among the 
old masters, in Albert Ryder as well as 
Rembrandt. To illustrate the hue, value 
and intensity of colors, any such color 
chart as Munsell’s would prove exciting, 
and to show harmonies of color combina- 
tion prints by Harunobu and Hokusai, 
would say the last word. And what better 
instance of light and shade in representation 
than the tense dramatic pictures of Tin- 
toretto in which light and shade may be 
recognized, even in reproductions, to be the 
chief actors in the scenes. 

All this aesthetic and technical side of 
art needs to be brought to the compre- 
hension of the student before he is asked 
to study the history of art and its evolu- 
tion. The history of art is a study for a 
separate course. Nevertheless, I should 
not entirely neglect the historical aspect of 
the subject in our general introduction. 
Granted that there would not be time 
enough to cover the ground thoroughly 
it would be wise, rather than to skip over 
the centuries superficially, to select sig- 
nificant artists representative of different 
periods, lecturing upon the technical as 
well as the historical significance of each. 
But I am convinced that the layman needs 
first to know the elementary rudiments of 
art and aesthetics, the conditions which 
govern and limit the various mediums of 
aesthetic expression, in order to qualify as 
an appreciator and critic. Art cannot 
exist without some appreciative under- 
standing. If left to himself the painter 
goes to one extreme, arrogantly assuming 
such an unreasonable and bigoted attitude 
as “art for art’s sake,’’ while the public 
scornfully resorts to the other extreme 
stupidly applauding only the subject and 
not the style of a picture. I repeat, before 
the artist can be fair to the world and before 
the world can be fair to the artist both the 
artist and the layman must be brought 
together to learn from each other. The 
artist must learn that art exists for and by 


the consent of the public, that its highest 
function is not to deny the common life 
to humanity, but to serve and enrich it, and 
that a degree of culture outside of his craft 
is indispensible to his art and its real 
vitality. The layman for his part must 
learn that a painting cannot tell a story, 
but only suggest a moment of time, that it 
may deal with thought and emotion, but 
only insofar as these things may be com- 
prehended in the color and form through 
the direct agency of the uninstructed and 
unaided sense of sight. He must learn to 
know the several elements of beauty ex- 
pected of the separate arts and the limita- 
tions by which they are bound. 

But now in conclusion, I have yet to 
speak of the development of the under- 
graduate’s critical faculty. It is my 
belief that just as the creative instinct in 
man antedates the historical and critical, 
so it should in art education. Having 
once instructed the student in the root of 
the matter, the emotional need of art and 
its technical language, he can then proceed 
to study the history of art with an intelligent 
grasp of what he is studying, and an active 
interest in the evolution of the aesthetic 
idea through the ages. If without any 
true concept of art’s character he is put 
to the task of studying names and dates, 
and the subjects of pictures, he may be 
well versed in the annals of art but at the 
end remain ignorant of what art means. 
If we teach him first of all the artist’s 
proper purposes, he will be in no danger of 
missing the point of the story of art when he 
comes to study it, for then he will know 
that although plastic art may incidentally 
be useful, instructive, entertaining, and 
edifying, and the reverse of these qualities, 
its original and fundamental function is not 
intellectual but aesthetic, not to criticize life 
but to decorate it. In our hypothetical 
college course the ultimate intention would 
be to awaken the aesthetic sensibilities of 
the youthful mind, to encourage the emerg- 
ence of the artists and art critics, and the 
establishment of a residue of well instructed 
appreciators. To this end the individual 
student’s critical faculty would best be 
kept, so to speak, in solution until the last 
term. By this time, his taste would be so 
cultivated and his reason for possessing 
that taste so well formulated that he 
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would be anxious te speak to others about 
what he loves. And that is the only spirit 
with which art criticism should be under- 
taken. The secret of readable and attrac- 
tive art criticism is to ignore what you do 
not like or understand and to write only 
of what has stimulated you and sounded a 
responsive chord. During the first term 
of our course devoted to the study of art’s 
underlying principles, written papers on 
the preceding day’s lecture might be 
supplemented with a short weekly paper, 
not critical but creative; descriptive of a 
scene in the manner of a realistic painting, 
or the evocation of a dream in the manner 
of a decorative imaginative painting, the 
choice left to the individual’s preference, 
but in each case an exercise in the produc- 
tion of a unified effect. In the last term, 
when the swift survey of significant 
artists has caught up with modern art, 
trips to exhibitions of contemporary paint- 
ings could be supplemented with the taking 
of notes. The student would then have 
his choice of any contemporary painter as a 
subject for his special critical thesis, 
preferably a living painter about whom 
books have not yet been written. The 
student’s final examination would be a 
written appreciation of this chosen painter, 
written quite spontaneously on the basis 
of careful previous preparation. His me- 
thod of criticism would have been already 
decided upon and thoroughly absorbed 
in conference with his instructor. This 
method, to quote the prescription of a great 
critic, might involve “the carrying out of 
the central conception of the subject 
gained from specific study illuminated by 
general culture,” this central conception a 
synthesis of the one quality which usually 
distinguishes the artist and sets him apart 
from his fellows. This would be followed 
by an analysis of the artist’s work, citing 
examples. 

Now, it may seem that this course in art 
which I would give to all undergraduates 
who would be willing to undertake it, 
would be far beyond the powers of many 
of them. It would be difficult, I grant you, 
but no more difficult than Greek and Latin 
composition and chemistry and _ trigo- 
nometry, and many other subjects with 
which academic and scientific freshmen 
are everywhere wrestling. Whether they 
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get the intended benefit of the course and 
acquire a creative impulse, a critical equip- 
ment and a lively sense of the artist’s point 
of view, will depend upon the instructor 
and his, grasp of his opportunity. Again, 
it may be objected that the course really 
contains the work of several courses and is, 
therefore, bound to be superficial. For this 
reason, I would make it obligatory upon 
anyone taking this course to follow it up 
with other courses in art, making the se- 
quence count toward the major or minor 
requirements for the college degree. Thus, 
the students who discover that they want 
to be artists could, the next year, take 
elementary courses in drawing or modelling, 
and the students who seem to have acquired 
a keen critical bent could be encouraged to 
take courses in criticism and aesthetics, 
and all the students, future laymen as well 
as future artists, art critics and Museum 
workers, could, and probably would, enjoy 
the B course in the history of art, the 
lectures illustrated with lantern slides and 
supplemented by trips to museums. In 
the summer months the professional stu- 
dents would be urged to take trips with 
classes which go to sketch and study abroad, 
under the instruction of some able painter, 
and the others who do not intend to be 
artists could and should devote their 
summers to a pilgrimage in search of old- 
world beauties, for never again may the 
free summers come, and their golden 
opportunity. My own.interest in art was 
never stimulated by a study of the subject 
at college, but by travel. There is a 
glorious joy in discovering beauty and 
learning about it afterward, and I hope 
that all students in my hypothetical course 
will have had a chance to be awakened and 
broadened by travel even before they go to 
college. It is positively pathetic that the 
keen delights of art should be confined to 
the few, when they could so enrich and 
enlarge the lives of the many. I can 
hardly wait for the day when there will be 
wider enlightenment and more compre- 
hending laymen, and when artists can count 
on the encouragement and support of the 
State. When that day dawns there will 
be in this country a great renaissance. 
The art teachers in colleges can hasten 
the day by increasing the number of 
competent and sympathetic art critics. 
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THE OLD BLACK HORSE INN REMODELED AS A PRIVATE RESIDENCE 


THE OLD BLACK HORSE INN 


As REMODELED AND ENLARGED BY 
DAVID KNICKERBACKER BOYD 


HE original Black Horse Inn was 
licensed in 1759, as shown on the 
old sign which still occupies a place of 
honor, but which is now in the hall instead 
of hanging outside as formerly. After 
that date the present living room portion 
-was added and was used as the bar room, 
and some years ago a large fire place was 
built in the end. 
The last alteration under Mr. Boyd’s 
direction added the stately portico at the 


end, doing away with an old wood post and 
bracketed porch, placed at some odd time 
along the front. Instead of this a pent was 
placed along the entire road front with a 
hood over a new entrance doorway. 

The whole was carefully worked out to 
preserve not only the lines and mass of the 
inn as it stood, but to show the spirit of the 
‘‘Farmhouse Colonial’’ architecture, so 
typical of Pennsylvania, in all its details. 

A broad terrace along the front, with its 
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NEW ENTRANCE TO THE OLD BLACK HORSE INN 
REMODELED BY D. KNICKERBACKER BOYD, ARCHITECT 


stone steps, runs naturally to the large 
portico, with its first story enclosed porch. 
Here a new fireplace was built, and to 
observe its traditions, in the broad stone 
breast was placed a tile panel showing a 
black horse in front of an inn. The horse 
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is a replica of the original wrought iron 
weathervane which the owner still has. 
The second story of the portico was made 
into a large sleeping porch, screened in 
summer and with permanent sash, which 
slide up into pockets back of the cornice. 


VIEW ALONG TERRACE, OLD BLACK HORSE INN 
REMODELED BY D. KNICKERBACKER BOYED, ARCHITECT 


The floor of the first story portico is of 
large slate slabs of variegated colors, and 
the same material has been used in the 
broad open steps leading onto the drive. 

All of the new work, when finished, was 
whitewashed like the old, completing a 


transformation which still left the tradition 
of the old with the comfort of the new. 

The “Black Horse Inn”’ is situated near 
Media, Pennsylvania, and no longer serves 
its original purpose. It is now the res- 
idence of Allan Cunningham, Esq. 
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THE STAINED GLASS WORK OF 
CHARLES J. CONNICK 


BY AGNES EDWARDS 


OLOR—ruby-red, blue and _ silver: 
yellow, blazing and radiant, and 
green. What does color mean to you? 

As a person of average education you know 
something about literature: enough to read 
a book. Something about music: enough 
to carry an air. Something about form 
and design: enough to know if an object is 
top heavy or lopsided. But what do you 
know about color? What do you care 
about it? You probably care about it 
more than you know you care, for the love 
of color is inherent in every human being. 
And not only the love of it, but the belief— 
even if unacknowledged—in its incalcu- 
lably ancient symbolism. It is not mere 
chance that certain colors have come to 
have a spiritual significance: a traditional 
significance that coincides unquestionably 
with our individual response and experi- 
ence. It is not mere persiflage when a 
psychic declares that she can interpret the 
nature of those she meets by the tinctured 
halo that seems to emanate from them. 
When, two years ago (March, 1915), the 
Russian symphony society played ‘color 
music”’ synchronously with the orchestra- 
tion of Scriabine’s “‘ Prometheus ’’—throw- 
ing a series of blending hues upon a gauze 
screen translating the mood of the music to 
the eye precisely as the sound translated it 
to the ear—critics admitted it to be the 
most radical departure since the days of 
Richard Strauss. But important as the 
experiment was to musicians, it was equally 
so to colorists—opening for an instant a 
door into the future when the secrets of 
prismatic light shall be more variously 
used, and more widely understood. 

It is strange that we, as a people, have 
forgotten to lift our eyes to the rainbow, 
which, although it was set in the high 
heaven, was, nevertheless, arched down to 
the earth at either end—an eternal covenant 
between the human nature and the divine. 
The story book child who sailed in a balloon 
over the face of the globe, and was incon- 
solably disappointed to see that the dif- 
ferent countries were not marked off in 
different shades, as they had been in the 
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map in his geography, had a very real 
grievance. Our dun toned houses and our 
neutral clothes would distress more of us, 
except that we are, unhappily, used to 
them. Instead of scoffing it might be 
more to the point to acknowledge a debt 
of gratitude to those women whose gay 
hats and vivid scarfs flash across the 
hueless monotone of our streets. 

But the sacred lamps of tradition, al- 
though they flicker, rarely go out. Even 
in this drab age a reverence for beauty, 
worshiped through the medium of color, 
burns as steadily as it did in medieval 
times, although few pause to regard it. 
Today, in the twentieth century, in 
America, there is work being done that 
compares, not unfavorably, with the best 
that was ever accomplished in the golden 
days of the thirteenth century, when the 
windows were placed in the naye aisles of 
Bourges. Stained glass windows, not un- 
reminiscent of the jeweled lights in the 
Cathedral at Chartres, are slowly finding 
their way into the churches of New England 
the Middle West, and the Pacific Coast. 
Contrary to general popular impression, 
the art of making stained glass has not been 
lost: it is only the appreciation of it that 
has almost slipped away. 

In stained glass we find the supreme 
expression of pure color. In nothing else— 
unless it be in precious stones themselves— 
is it possible to catch that deep and lumi- 
nous transplendence—that crystalline de- 
light of fire made static. So to the lover of 
true, unclouded color, it is through this 
medium, more than any other, that beauty 
speaks in a special and burning tongue. 

The craft has had a long and picturesque 
history. It has been considered a sacred 
calling, as when, in the eleventh century, 
Abbot Girard granted life holding of a house 
and an acre of vineyard to Fulk, a painter 
glazier, on condition that he spend his life 
in decorating the windows of Girard’s 
abbey. It has been entered into with the 
spirit of a devotional ceremony, as when, in 
the fifteenth century, the artist reserved 
the finest and most important parts of his 
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CHARLES J. CONNICK 


DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY 
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CHANCEL WINDOW IN CHAPEL OF ALLENDALE FARM SCHOOL 
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CHANCEL WINDOW IN ST. CATHERINE’S CHURCH, NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS 


DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY 


CHARLES J. CONNICK 


work for Friday, when he labored on them 
{fasting on bread and water. It has fallen 
jinto disrepute, as when Cromwell smashed 
‘sheets of priceless crystal into a thousand 
‘smithereens; and when, much more 
recently, whole cartloads of Decorated 
Glass of the fourteenth century were beaten 
'up for the value of the lead that was in it. 
_It has been treasured by collectors, imitated 
| by forgers; it has been commercialized, 
| plagiarized, vulgarized and ignored. It has 
;gone through half a hundred phases of 
«degeneration of color, design and work- 
manship, and as many more of regenera- 
\tion. But it has always held a definite 
| place in the history of the fine arts, main- 
{taining its unique mission throughout the 
(centuries. And the craft, although again 
and again degraded, has never been lost, 
so that it is possible to make as magnificent 
t stained glass today as has ever been made; 
ialthough, of course, the mellowness that 
«comes from weathering is a quality that 
(ean rarely be reproduced. 

The Great War’s devastation of those 
irose windows that can never be duplicated, 
‘and of inimitably naive figure glass, has 
{flung American work into conspicuous re- 
lief. People of respectable general culture, 
1who would blush to confound an oil paint- 
ing with an etching—vaguely classifying 
ithem both as “‘pictures’’—are beginning 
{to feel a similar prickle of embarrassment 
\when they realize that a piece of opalescent 
(er a scrap of antique glass or a slab of a 
Ibeer bottle all mean the same to them. 
’'They have obediently gazed at the windows 
iin Chartres because their Baedeker told 
tthem too, but they have not known enough 
tto demand good work in their own local 
cehurches—or appreciate the good work 
tthat might be there. And there good work 
tto be appreciated: a better and more 
inationally characteristic art is developing 
cevery year throughout the length and 
[breadth of the United States. New names 
sare being added to the catalogue of name- 
less artists of a by-gone age, and toward the 
top of this list is the name of Charles J. 
Connick, whose chancel window for the 
First Congregationalist church at Marion, 
'Mass., was awarded a gold medal at the 
[Panama-Pacific Exposition. 

It is not necessary to be technically 
‘conversant with the process of glass making 
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to enjoy the work of Mr. Connick. But it 
may help the layman to have a few simple 
points explained to him. 

In the first place one must understand 
the two antipodally different classes into 
which all stained glass work falls: the 
opaque and the transparent. Opaque or 
opalescent glass is milky white in quality, 
and offers a direct resistance to the light. 
Necessarily all colors in this medium are 
soft, and more or less neutral in value. 
Opalescent glass seeks to obtain the closest 
possible imitation of an oil or a water color 
picture. Louis C. Tiffany and John La 
Farge are the notable exponents of this 
method. In the antique glass, on the other 
hand, the color is transparent, and, at its 
best, pure in tone. Instead of the color 
being painted on, each sheet usually con- 
tains but one color, which varies in intensity 
as the glass varies in thickness. These 
sheets of glass are cut into comparatively 
small pieces and held together by lead lines, 
which not only strengthen the work, but 
enhance the gem-like quality of the separate 
segments. The opaque glass is vague and 
cloudy; the antique is clear. The opaque 
glass seeks to reproduce pictures; the 
antique glass strives primarily for decor- 
ative rather than pictorial effects. In most 
opalescent windows the artist seems to have 
looked upon lead-lines as unfortunate but 
necessary. The worker in antique glass 
recognizes in the resonant blacks of lead 
and stay lines, a gratifying opportunity to 
augment the splendor of mosaic color. 
Mr. Connick after working for many years 
—in fact, after gaining his apprenticeship— 
in the opalescent glass, discarded it some 
years ago, and since then has worked 
entirely in the antique. It is this, as well 
as the general feeling of his design and color, 
which gives his windows much of the 
quality peculiar to the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, and marks it off, unmis- 
takably, from modern opalescent products. 

It is generally agreed—in spite of century 
old controversy—that the prime essential of 
stained glass is color. This does not neces- 
sitate that the design be stupid, the drawing 
crude, or the conception obtrusively archaic. 
It merely means that to sacrifice the 
shimmer of white and silver, or the richer 
glory of the ruby and the blue, or the scintil- 
lation of a thousand clustered lights for a 
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pictorial purpose is a sin against the art. 
The ideal stained glass window, according 
to Hugo Arnold, is ““Not a picture made 
transparent. but a window made beautiful.” 
With this excellent definition in mind, 
almost any one can roughly estimate the 
merits of a window. 

You may not know anything about 
‘periods,’ “decorated glass,” “‘ perpendicu- 
lar work,” “‘canopies’’ and “‘diapers’”’ may 
be Greek words to you. But you can know 
that when a window is so heavily painted 
that you can hardly see that it is a window 
at all; or when iron cross bars and lead lines 
are so placed that the depicted figures 
resemble people in cages; or when the 
general effect is that of a thick curtain, 
shutting out the light, rather than of a 
window admitting and diffusing it—that 
it is bad. You will never find any of these 
crimes in the work of Mr. Connick. The 
vibrant splendor of the medieval ideal 
shines undimmed in all that he touches. 

Another point to be remembered. 
Stained glass is a technical art—requiring 
not only the inspiration of the artist, but 
the intelligent skill of the artisan. When a 
glazier, unelevated by the creative insight, 
merely attempts to show his prowess, we 
have a tour de force of glazing—not a work 
of art. Or when an artist, ignorant or 
regardless of the peculiar exigencies of his 
material, or of the laws of light and refrac- 
tion, paints a picture and gives it to a work- 
man to put on glass, we get hybrid speci- 
mens which are neither pictures nor win- 
dows. The classic example of this, of 
course, is the series which Sir Joshua 
Reynolds designed for New College, Oxford, 
and gave to a glass painter to execute. 
Beautiful as the cartoons were, the windows 
themselves are failures. The successful 
stained glass artist must be a thorough 
artisan, revering the limitations of his 
material, as well as glorying in its possi- 
bilities. He must use his lead-lines as 
fundamental parts of his design, beautiful 
in themselves, as well as brightening the 
bits of glass they bind together. 

The layman may not have time or incli- 
nation to study the details of this fasci- 
nating craft. He may not be interested in 
annealing or plating, by which one piece of 
colored glass is placed over another to 
produce a richer color; or of enameling, 
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which had a great vogue in the Elizabethan 
age; or of the endless discussion covering 
the legitimate use of paint. He need not 
follow the tides of experimentation which 
have tossed fragments of their flotsam and 
jetsam into a thousand European churches. 
But he must accept the fact that certain 
processes are legitimate to the craft, and 
certain others—because they do not pro- 
duce the highest artistic effect, and because 
they lack the essential virtue of durability— 
are not. A sincere artist observes the 
ethics of his profession. 

Besides the brilliancy of color, and the 
honesty of workmanship which distinguish 
Mr. Connick’s glass, it deserves especial 
study for its exquisite grisaille. Grisaille is 
a word given to that geometric patterning, 
in which white, picked out in colors or 
traced in silver, usually predominates. In 
it we have the highest possible evolution of 
pure design. Now, an artist may have 
decided pictorial ability, but lack the gift 
for ornamentation. And if he has not this 
gift he can never attain the highest rank in 
stained glass work. For the stained glass 
window must be decorative, whether it is 
pictorial or not, and it must be in archi- 
tectural consonance with the rest of the 
building. Grisaille, because of its richness 
and elegance, and its free admitting of light, 
is a cardinal requisite to the best stained 
glass work. But although it has been so 
recognized in Europe—the well known 
“Five Sisters’ in York Minster, and the 
West Window in Salisbury are superb 
examples of it—-in this country it had never 
attained a high level. Indeed, our mechan- 
ical grisaille patterns resembled nothing so 
much as oil cloth squares. You have seen 
them in hundreds of churches and hotels— 
mere senseless repetitions of vacant designs. 
It was Mr. Connick, who, fresh from Euro- 
pean study in 1910, designed the windows of 
the Great Fourth Presbyterian Church in 
Chicago, and later those in the Synod House 
of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine in 
New York, and those in St. Martin of 
Tours Chapel in the same Cathedral. 
With the installatiou of these windows a 
sudden new vitality was infused into the 
quality of grisaille all over the country. 
And a delighted appreciation of it, as well as 
of the figure work on grisaille, ran in a ripple 
through artistic circles. 
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“THE NATIVITY’ —MEMORIAL WINDOW 
HOUSE OF HOPE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


DESIGNED AND EXECU! 
CHARLES J. CONNICK 
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It is rather a pity that we associate 
stained glass so exclusively with churches. 
For suitable as it is to majestic buildings, 
and sanctioned, too, by immemorial tra- 
dition, yet it has, with its cheerful blaze of 
concentrated color, a place in the home as 
well. The Swiss realized this, when, in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, hardly 
a prosperous burgher-master’s house but 
displayed a medallion window, commemor- 
ating some family event, or preserving some 
ancestral heraldry. These small medallion 
windows, enameled and etched by processes 
superior to any since employed, achieved a 
most amazing minuteness of design and 
radiance of color. They were placed in 
town halls, in public buildings of all kinds; 
they were frequently chosen for gifts from 
town to town, and they adorned scores and 
scores of private homes. 
cast an intense flush of fame over all 
Switzerland for a hundred years, and still 
twinkle in countless museums of Europe. 

In this country stained glass has never 
been used in ordinary private houses except 
in unspeakably commonplace form. A pane 
of ground glass over the transom, or a 
dismal and lurid medley of green and yellow 
panes on the stair landing, are about as far 
as we have ever gone. The idea of a win- 
dow of glittering white panes, leaded in a 
gracious design and centralized about a 
burnished medallion of flashing gold and 
scarlet, has not yet been presented in such 
a way as appeal to the American fancy. 
Mr. Connick’s designs for a window in a 
private house, are destined, perhaps, to fill 
this niche. 

As we, individually, become more culti- 
vated in regard to this form of art, the 
standard is gradually raised. Not only 
Mr. Connick’s work but that of others is 
steadily refining the American taste. -Only 
we must be willing to keep our eyes open, 
and see what we can, and understand what 
we can. For instance, if you are in 
Chicago, make a special effort to visit the 
noble Gothic edifice which is now the home 
of the Fourth Presbyterian Church. The 
great chancel window is possibly Mr. 
Connick’s masterpiece, and the grisaille 
windows are both a lesson and delight. 
Near Chicago, in Niles, Mich., the Chapin 
Memorial contains two sumptuously char- 
acteristic figure windows in full color, and 
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some exquisite grisaille. In New York 
there are the windows in the Cathedral of 


- St. John the Divine, already mentioned, 


and in the Synod-house. In Westbury, 
L. I., in St. Brigid’s Church, there is a 
fascinating group of aisle windows, and a 
magnificent transept, one in full color. 

If you pursue your stained glass pilgrim- 
age through New England you will find 
half a hundred churches within an easy ride 
of Boston, presenting most lovely and most 
worthy examples of this Twentieth Century 
revival of medieval work. Among the best 
are: The Champlin memorial window in 
All Saints’ Church in Brookline, Mass. 
(There is a singular luminous, swimming 
quality to this window, which does not 
destroy its coherence). The great trancept 
window in the First Congregational Church, 
in Newton Center, Mass. The Chancel 
window in the First Congregational Church, 
at Marion, Mass., and the stupendous chan- 
cel window in St. Catherine’s Church, in 
Norwood, Mass. 

If you do not know of any windows 
which are accessible, be willing to study 
pictures until you have learned something 
of the principles of design, and balance and 
rhythm. But in studying pictures of 
stained glass, even colored pictures, you 
must always remember that nothing can 
take the place of the: most precious light 
of the sun. The sun-—which through the 
mysterious law of refraction seems to dis- 
solve the heavy line of the iron cross bars, 
and transforms the lustrous lead-lines into 
a perfect setting for their gems; the sun, 
which kindles a dull piece of glass from its 
likeness to a lump of mud into a lambent 
jewel; the sun which coruscates the as- 
sembled mosaics of a window, and flashes 
through them like the fire of inspiration! 
You cannot catch the matchless alchemy 
of the sun in any picture. And even if you 
study the window itself you must be willing 
to wait and come again, and watch 
patiently, until the right light at the right 
hour strikes through the expectant panes. 
But do wait—it is worth your while. Study 
what pictures and what windows you can. 
Try to understand what the artist in 
stained glass—that romantic figure whose 
palette weighs tons, and whose spirit lamp 
is a huge kiln—is trying to interpret for 
you out of the palpitating atmosphere. 


PRINCIPLES 


And then some day, as you sit quietly in 
the dusk of a solemn church, as the sun 
streams through the mighty stained tran- 
splendencies, and the colors in their splen- 
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dor meet your eye, you will vibrate to the 
memory of the little child, who whispered 
as the organ pealed forth into music. 
““Listen—the windows are speaking!” 


‘HE DRAMA OF LIFE—THE TRAIL OF THE STAR 


PRINCIPLES 


BY GEORGE ALFRED WILLIAMS 


The artist may be any kind of thinker, 
put whatever his thought he must remain 
-ontent to express only the emotional side 
is revealed by what he experiences, what 
1e feels, and what he sees. 


The visual symbols peculiar to painting 
ire definitely fixed in line, form, and color. 
\ll these elements exist in nature, but the 
yainter must select, and group them, and 
hen in true adjustment to rhythms divined 
n the harmonic laws of matter, express 
lis emotions. 
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Its true source in the infinte, art can 
follow nature only at a distance; for the 
more subtle elements that give it life do 
not exist externally to us. Art achieves 
its complete expression in a balanced unity 
of the symbols of the visual world with 
the emotional thought of the painter. To 
seek the complete fusion of the two basic 
elements of art, things seen with things 
emotionally experienced, this is the highest 
aim of the artist. Through this unity 
the work of art achieves a just balance of 
life within life. 
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The conception of art is in the great mood 


of the universe and it descends through | 


the soul of the artist into nature and ren- 
ders tangible the hallucinations of dreams. 
This great imaginative scheme forms the 
structure of the work and must conform 
to the laws of rhythm that exist in the life 
movement of the organically sensed spirit. 
Upon this foundation the facts of nature 
are visualized in harmony with the laws of 
all existence. Thus, holding within itself 
those laws that give it life, the work of art 
becomes at once a universe in itself. 


From two worlds, one sensed, the other 
seen, forms swell toward each other and 
meeting in shapes that agree, merge im- 
perceptibly into beautiful life like the flow 
of form in the walls of the mountain, like 
the torrent of rhythm in the sea. Great is 
the calm of the mingling of forms emotional 
with forms natural; a festival of beauty 
in which neither element attempts to over- 
whelm the other. Each of the many 
strokes of the painter’s brush has a moment 
of life and of death, and together they re- 
veal the emotional vision, by supreme 
suggestion, that it may live again in the 
glory of high lights, in the amplitude of 
mysterious shadow. 


The master works like no one else. His 
style is his own. Free from preconceived 
ideas, and ready-made formule, his orig- 
inality divines the secrets of the spirit and 
of things, and by the force of the creative 
imagination makes something of his soul 
be reborn in the work of art—the spectacle 
of the universe when it lives for an instant 
in the emotion of his heart. Being true 
intuitively, the vision lives naturally. 


Great art is born subjectively and ideal- 
istically in the far reaches of the mind. By 
a process of intuitive sensing, founded on a 
broad knowledge of natural form, the mas- 
ter knows that the emotional elements 
of his thought will fuse perfectly with 
nature. Art, to him, is both, ‘‘in the 
thought,” and “‘in the look,” and its great- 
est statement is attained in the just balance 
of these two processes. He does not seek 
to bring together collected beauties know- 
ing they cannot attain to a true unity for, 
condemned to everlasting stirility by pre- 
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conceived invention, they languish in death 
robbed of sublime naturalism. Rather, 
he seeks to combine the true elements of 
his art in the natural flow of universal 
rhythm where two worlds meet. 


The achievement of a great line of move- 
ing a work of art is the master’s highest 
attainment, for with such a line he attaches 
part of the universe. This line governs 
the composition of forms upon which, with 
force of moving power, he commands the 
glories of color; color conceived in tone; 
tone, the bloom of a painting, which, like 
soft flowers, enriches the life of all colors, 
relating them one to another in close har- 
monies. Many paintings cry out “Behold, 
I have been painted!’ A few, a very few, 
at the master’s bidding, whisper quietly, 
**T have been created.” 


It is the prerogative of all great art to 
enforce silence upon the beholder. Imag- 
inatively conceived, it demands an imag- 
inative response in which idle phrases fail 
to explain its inevitableness. It is, because 
it happened under the supreme control 
of the master. The great mystery that 
invades its farthest reach rises far above 
the power of words. Its true source in the 
infinite, it can only be understood emo- 
tionally. 


What grandeur the painter feels in the 
march of the seasons across the earth, what 
joy in the colors and the dews of spring 
and of beautiful maidens whirling in dance 
of glorious rhythm, flowing line, beautiful 
form, and glowing color! What wonderful 
movement and intermingling of form he 
feels and sees in The Merging of Spring 
into Summer—the glories of high noon and 
purple shadow of the fairy night of the 
harvest moon! Then, crisp upon summer 
comes autumn sparkling with rich vibrant 
color, woven into a mesh of warm tone in 
which the wine of autumn in its recurrent 
spirit endures death for a new life, moving 
in a surging stream of humanity, flowing 
toward the clear hope of blue skies. 


Silent hour! The sea’s outpouring bids 
the painter’s soul open to the elemental 
power of suggestion as revealed in the 
Drama of Life and in the Drama of Nature. 
A vision of a brooding sea enfolded in'the 
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aystery of a night of soft tones, of infinite 
lues and purple lights that mingle with 
nelting yellows, the dusky gold and ambers 
f asetting sun. How they color the rocks 
f the shore that tower high against the 
rimming tide! With what spiritual and 
atural glories the painter clothes these 
owing elements that seek unity in the 
rarmth of enfolding forms! Out of this 
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seething whirl of natural forces is developed 
a structure of monumental figures—it 
is the Drama of the Spirit—The Seekers 
after the Truth of Spirit and matter, man 
and woman, towering powerfully, wrapped 
in life’s great mystery extending toward 
the rim of things felt and things seen and 
achieving, in the soul, the union of spirit 
and of matter in life, which is art. 
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AUTUMN IN NEW ENGLAND 


FRANK TOWNSEND HUTCHENS 


PRESENTED TO TOLEDO MUSEUM BY DR. AND MRS, EDWARD A. LIFFRING 


SOME NEEDS 
IN APPLIED AND DECORATIVE ART 
BY FRANK WEITENKAMPF 
Curator of Print Department, New York Public Library 


The work of an art division in a public 
library brings the librarian into contact 
with designers of various products of ap- 
plied art. So he gets indirectly some idea 
of the demands of firms who turn out art 
articles. The librarian cannot do much 
more than to acquire books containing the 
historical documents. Any influence out- 
side of that must be exerted incidentally 
and unobtrusively. In aiding the hunt for 
the new he may help to the new which is 
good, and at the same time point to that 
art of the past on the basis which we must 
always build and which cannot be over- 
looked. For the rest, he is impartial, and 
all that is good is grist to his mill. 

Much _ present-day 
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designing runs in 


grooves of the past. Our readers call for 
the classical, Italian renaissance, French 
renaissance, the Louis periods, Elizabethan, 
Georgian. That applies to architecture, 
interior decoration, furniture. But there 
are also branches of the arts in which there 
is an unceasing hunt for the new, the 
“original.” Jewelry designers, for ex- 
ample, may ask for yesterday’s designs, 
today’s, tomorrow’s. There seems to be, 
in some quarters, a veritable dread of seem- 
ing to have had in mind anything that has 
gone before. One might trace here Fon- 
seka’s “‘ obsession of evolution”’; but it is not 
development that is the watchword—it is 
“up-to-dateness.”’ 

Not a few designers seem to have not only 
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a want of general knowledge, but even to 
ack technical training. To discuss the 
frst would imply consideration of a general 
ack of mental restraint and balance caused 
perhaps by educational theories and 
presentday attitude towards life. The 
other matter may be illustrated by a request 
which was heard for a ‘‘medizval herald.” 
The picture was produced, but it would not 
Ho. “‘I want it in line,” and then came the 
admission that the artist could not translate 
the tone print into line. Is comment 
necessary ? 

In 1914 there was held an American 
fashion show in New York. The Sun’s 
critic found “‘many successful’’ designs, 
but practically all adaptations of Paris 
ideas, “‘and there you have it.’ Back of 
the French designers that writer found the 
‘force of tradition, experience, if not of 
inherent taste,’ which more than counter- 
balances the undoubted cleverness of our 
own designers. 

In Europe there is the trail of the past, 
the advantage of tradition, which blends 
old and new. National achievements and 
tendencies of the past are echoed in the 
present. Like an old song set to new music. 
Thus there are affirmed and re-affirmed 
those expressions of racial feeling and of 
national intent which have so basic an 
influence on art. 

A young nation, we naturally borrow 
irom abroad. And why not? We cannot 
make a national style, off-hand. It must 
develop. As Dr. C. R. Richards says, it 
takes years of earnest work on the part of 
many. It is a matter of evolution. We 
ire still, as a nation, in the process of mak- 
ng, of change, of assimilation of foreign 
slements. Not only assimilation; those 
same foreign elements must also find their 
sxpression. We may then give the best 
that is in us, learning from others without 
sopying blindly. Possibly the sky-scraper 
has been the most striking expression of 
American idea and needs. A vital combi- 
nation, that: idea and need. 

A strongly pronounced feature in old 
work is the spirit of craftsmanship, the 
lelight in the job well done. Today, 
machinery has about stifled that spirit. 
But the design can surely be artistic—and 
ippropriate. The last is an important 
lement. Recognition of the purpose of a 
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given object should always govern design. 
Appropriateness is ever a keynote in good 
art, whether applied in painting, dress, 
interior decoration, architecture, sculpture, 
furniture, or what you will. Mr. E. C. 
Messer, Principal of the Corcoran School of 
Art, in an address on May 29, 1914, said: 
“T wish to have fashion tempered to reason 
—dress made beautiful through a finer 
expression of the utilities, rather than 
through a blind and irrational use of 
wanton, erratic and fantastic ornamenta- 
tion, having no logical outgrowth from, or 
relation to, the uses of the apparel.”’ 

The design must be adapted to the mate- 
rial used. The influence of the medium is 
felt in all art. A jewelry designer may get 
ideas from bookbindings, but he must not 
lose sight of the material in which his design 
is to be reproduced. And then, form and 
workmanship must be adapted to needs. 
Perhaps that is why American shoes have 
been making their way in Europe. The 
Art Alliance tells us that French firms 
employ “designers who make a study of 
current fashions and of past fashions and 
make their design to meet the require- 
ments.” That’s it, after all, ‘““meet the 
requirements.” 

If appropriateness is a necessary basic 
quality, simplicity is another. The hurried 
designer may become fussy, not sure of 
ultimate effect, over-elaborating in desire 
to produce richness. 

The danger of the hunt for the novel and 
queer, already indicated, is not new. “So 
many,”’ said Goethe in ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister,” 
“take pleasure in what is silly and insipid, 
merely because it is new.” One art critic 
writes: ‘‘We ask the modern ‘artist to be 
new and give him no time to be good.” In 
time it may be discovered by business men 
that the hunt for the novel, without much 
regard for other characteristics is apt to 
engender further hunt. That is not a long- 
paying ‘‘proposition.”’ May not the eter- 
nal rush for the startling prove a boome- 
rang? 

All this is obvious, no doubt. Yet it is 
the truism which, often enough, needs 
emphasis. If there is any lesson in all this. 
it can be spread only in concerted effort. 
In that, the aid of the American Federation 
of Arts would be invaluable, and undoubt- 
edly will be given. 
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ART AND THE PEOPLE 


The New York City Shakespeare Ter- 
centenary Celebration Committee has re- 
cently published the address made by Mr. 
Otto H. Kahn at the celebration dinner 
in that city on May 4 1916. The title 
is “Art and the People” and the essay as a 
whole goes to show the real value of the 
one in the life of the other. Mr. Kahn 
maintains that it is not necessary to reach 
down to the people. “I have never known 
them,” he says, “‘to fail to recognize and 
appreciate the truly meritorious in art.” 
He also points out the worth of art from 
the recreational standpoint. “‘Art has the 
power,” he says, “to literally recreate the 
tissues of our souls, the fibres of our brain, 
the zest and courage for life, beyond all 
other forms or means of recreation’’; and 
it is his belief that the people are hungry 
for it. 

Very truly he notes that our wealthy 
men as yet are “very far from appreciating 
that art can be as educational as universi- 
ties,” and that it has elements which, to a 
great part of our population can make it 
“as nourishing as soup kitchens, as healing 
as hospitals, as stimulating as any medicinal 
tonic.’ To such he points out that here 
is a vast opportunity for cultural and help- 
ful work; “‘to strive toward fostering the 
art life of the country; toward counter- 
acting harsh materialism, toward relieving 
the monotony and strain of the people’s 
everyday life by helping to awaken in them 
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or to foster the love and the understanding 


of that which is beautiful and inspiring, 


and an aversion and contempt for that 
which is vulgar, cheap and degrading.” 
Thus to aid in supporting knowledge and 
appreciation of art he describes as a 
humanitarian effort eminently worth mak- 
ing, and offering, moreover, every prospect 
of not being attempted in vain. 

“To feel, to appreciate, to understand 
the beauty of nature and of art is one of 
the greatest gifts that can be given to any 
one on his way through life,” says Mr. 
Kahn, reminding his hearers, and now his 
readers, that “wealth is only in part a 
matter of dollars and cents.’ What is 
more, Mr. Kahn expresses the conviction 
that the soil is fallow. “Every kind of 
talent,” he declares, “is latent here in 
America,” and in addition we have “‘the 
best public to appeal to that exists any- 
where, a public eager to learn, quick to 
perceive and quick to respond, clean and 
healthy in its artistic instincts and aspira- 
tions, not yet affected by the taint of 
decadence which has begun to cast its 
blight upon art in some other countries. 
More in this country,” he insists, ‘‘than 
anywhere else is it possible to walk with 
one’s feet on the earth and one’s head in the 
clouds.” This is splendid optimism and 
optimism based upon experience and fact. 

The final appeal is to an intelligent 
patriotism and is in these words: “‘In the 
present juncture of the world’s affairs many 
a great opportunity and a duty com- 
mensurately great lies before America. 
One of the greatest of such opportunities 
and duties is in the field of Art. It is 
America’s opportunity, it is America’s 
high privilege and duty to aid in keeping 
alive that sacred flame. It is her privilege 
and duty to open wide her portals to art 
and artists, to become a militant force in 
the cause and service of art, to be the fore- 
most in helping to create and spread that 
which beautifies and enriches life.” 


TWO SWEDISH PUBLICATIONS 


Two beautiful and uncommonly in- 
teresting magazines Julkvdllen (Christmas 
Eve) and Julstamning (Christmas Mood), 
both of which are published in far off 
Sweden, have recently come to the Editor’s 
desk through the thoughtful kindness of 
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2 worker in the arts. These magazines 
are published only once a_ year, at 
Christmas, and are, we are told, very 
popular, their editions running as high as 
300,000 copies. The friend who has 
brought them to our attention and who 
is himself of Swedish birth and upbringing 
says that they “reflect the temperament of 
the Swedish artist, who in his turn is an 
exponent of the soul-life of the nation.” 
This makes them the more interesting and 
significant. 

The physical form of these publications is 
not unlike that of some of our own popular 
periodicals. In fact, at a glance they might 
pe mistaken for glorified copies of Vanity 
Fair, The Ladies’ Home Journal, ete., 
though curiously enough they have two 
covers each instead of one. Apparently 
not satisfied with merely putting on a fine 
dress, each has slipped on an overcoat of 
‘ascinating loveliness, a festive, frivolous 
affair made of semi-transparent paper on 
which is printed in beautiful colors an 
appropriate Christmas design. 

The contents comprise in both instances 
text and pictures, stories, articles of cur- 
rent interest, poems, music, jokes, good 
reading (for those who can read Swedish), 
and interspersed between the pages are 
aumerous single leaves bearing color 
reproductions of the finest paintings by 
‘he foremost Swedish artists. These re- 
sroductions are in themselves works of 
art, and are most suitably mounted on 
tinted paper of just the right tone and 
quality. Julkvdllen has twelve such insets, 
Julstamning sixteen or more—and_ the 
900ks sell in the United States and Canada 
‘or only $1! What is more, neither publica- 
‘ion carries a line of advertising. 

But it is not merely the fineness of the 
eolor work which is to be found in these 
magazines which makes them worthy of 
-emark, but the fact that in them the 
yest art of Sweden is given to the people 
us something which they must want and 
us something which obviously belongs to 
chem. It does not stand apart, the play- 
hing of the few, but takes its place as of 
reneral interest with the stories, the 
nforming articles, the songs and the jokes 
—clearly it is a part of the life of the people. 

And what kind of art is it? Virile, 
1umanistic, vital, readily understood, 
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authoritative, convincing, national in spirit 
and substance, sincere and direct. Among 
the reproductions are paintings by Zorn, 
Larsson, Liljefors, Wilhelmsson, Bergh 
and others, painters of Sweden whose 
works are esteemed as masterly in all the 
art circles of Europe and America. Art 
of this sort is spontaneous and_ hearty, 
it is not leaning upon a crutch, it does not 
have to be “encouraged’’—it has its own 
place and mission. That the publications 
are popular moreover goes to show that 
in Sweden there is for this sort of thing a 
real demand. 

Mr. Winthrop Ames once said that the 
present theater manager’s embarrassment 
arose from the fact that he was trying 
with the same play to please the gentleman 
and his chauffeur. Mr. Ames seemed to 
think that is a difficult task, and so it is— 
but it can be done—it is only a question of 
the quantity and quality of the art brought 
to bear upon the doing. That which is 
really good—good enough—has been and 
will always be popular. 


NOTES 


On January 6th, the 
Second Annual Exhibition 
s of the Association of Okla- 
“homa Artists opened at the 
University of Oklahoma at Norman, under 
the direct supervision of Mr. Oscar Jacob- 
son. Last year awards were given to 
Oklahoma artists only. This year artists 
of adjoining states were asked to compete 
which widened the range of the exhibition 
considerably. 

The gold medal was awarded to Birger 
Sandzén of Lindsborg, Kans., for his 
delightful painting ‘‘ Mountains and Plains.’ 
This is one of the quieter toned of Mr. 
Sandzén’s recent canvases and a wonderful 
interpretation of Colorado landscape. This 
painting has been purchased by the Art 
Society of the University for their per- 
manent collection. 

C. A. Wilimovsky’s ‘Gian Bologna’s 
Fountain” was awarded the silver medal. 
Mr. Wilimovsky is at present instructor 
in the Fine Arts Institute of Kansas City. 
This pleasing interpretation of a Florentine 
fountain is one of his best canvases; well 
handled and interesting. 


THE OKLAHOMA 
STATE ART 
EXHIBITION 
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The bronze medal went to Frederick V. 
Becker of Oklahoma City for his “Portrait 
Study,” a study of a young woman seated 
in unusual cross lights holding a green 
crystal ball in her hands, an exceptionally 
well handled portrait. Mr. Becker shows 
several landscapes, two studies of the 
Monterey Coast are quite interesting. 

Honorable Mention was given to John 
FE. Jenkins for his “‘Autumn Morning,” 
an interesting bit of landscape of the Middle 
West. 

There were also several interesting works 
which were not entered for competition. 
Chief of these were the interesting, well- 
handled paintings of Oscar Jacobson, head 
of the Art Department of the Oklahoma 
University. “‘The Hour of Splendor” is 
an interesting interpretation of the Grand 
Canyon; the “Mojave Desert”’ catches the 
weird light and formation of that wonderful 
bit of the southwest; “Upper Columbia 
River” is one of the most pleasing of the 
canvases which were painted during his 
residence in Washington State. Then 
there was a pleasing little plains sketch, 
“Oklahoma.” 

Father Gregory Gerrer, a Benedictine 
Priest of Shawnee, Okla., contributed some 
interesting landscapes. ““Mt. Sheridan” 
and the “Gate to the Wichitas,” were well 
handled studies of the Oklahoma moun- 
tains which possessed considerable merit. 
Miss Henriette Clopath showed an_in- 
teresting portrait study in her “Girl 
Reading.’ She also showed two sketches 
of old Brittany. 

Among the other canvases of merit were 
Estelle Manon’s “‘The Conte,” a still life 
by Rudolf Blesh and, the ““Oklahoma Rye 
Stacks”’ by Nellie Sheperd. 

To the visitor in Norman, a visit to Mr. 
Jacobson’s studio is, indeed, a source of 
pleasure, especially if he is interested in 
the art of the big southwest. Mr. Jacobson 
is portraying in an understanding way the 
wonderful spirit of the desert, the Pueblos 
of the Arizona and New Mexico Indians, 
the Grand Canyon, and the Plains. In his 
studio one also sees some interesting studies 
of the northern mountains made during the 
time he was at the Washington State 
College. He is one of the small group of 
men who have really caught the spirit of 
the great southwest and paints it because 
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they really love it. His first art training 
was under Birger Sandzén at Lindsborg, 
Kaus., and although he has since studied at 
Yale, in Paris and Stockholm, it is to this 
first guide of his out in the West that he 
looks, with the highest regard. Mr. 
Jacobson’s work is individual and spirited 
and we may expect much from him during 
the coming years. (Oaash 


Witnessing both to the in-— 
creased interest in City 
Planning and to the ex- 
cellent work which is being done among 
some of our Women’s Clubs the following 
paragraph which appeared in the January 
Messenger, published by the Pennsylvania 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs is very 
worthy of note: 

“At the Annual Convention of the 
Federation of Arts in Washington last May 
it was very earnestly suggested that every 
city should have an Art Commission. The 
Art Committee of the Federated Clubs of 
Pennsylvania highly approve of the move- 
ment, and will take up this new work, so 
important in saving historic buildings in the 
march of progress, in locating sites for new 
buildings that they may be accents of 
beauty in City Planning, and in general 
Civic Improvement. This does not mean 
that any radical changes will be made in 
our home towns, but, as they must all grow, 
this being a young and vigorous country, 
that they may be developed in lines of 
harmony and intelligence, and prevent such 
disaster as the destruction of a beautiful 
colonial tower to give place to a commercial 
building or a skyscraper, inharmonious in 
color, dwarfing a Gothic church that is a 
gem in architecture, which is among the 
unfortunate new things lately done in our 
State.” 


CITY: 
PLANNING 


The John Herron Art In- 
stitute is endeavoring in 
various ways to attract 
the little citizens of In- 
dianapolis. Through a special arrange- 
ment with the Board of Education high 
school students may receive school credit for 
attendance at special courses of lectures on 
Painting, Architecture, Sculpture and the 
Decorative Arts given at the Institute. 
The full course covers two years’ time and 


THE 
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Vora eclers, 


BOOKPLATE BY RALPH PEARSON 


is divided into four sections each covering 
one term. At the end of each term written 
examinations are given. The courses are 
open to the general public as well. 

For children attending the grade schools; 
a series in the form of stories about young 
people of different periods of the world, 
what they did, how they lived and who 
they saw, is being given. These talks 
are illustrated by lantern slides. 


The American Bookplate 
Society held its second 
annual exhibition of con- 
temporary bookplates at the Avery Library, 
Columbia University, New York, in 
January. The exhibition comprised about 
200 plates. A notable feature of the show- 
ing was a group of bookplates executed by 
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the late Frank Dempster Sherman. The 
Andreini gift of J. Winfred Spenceley from 
the Eno sale was also an important feature 
of the exhibit. A bookplate designed by 
Ralph M. Pearson for Albert and Margaret 
De Silver was adjudged the most ap- 
propriate and artistic personal plate of all 
those shown. Dugald Stewart Walker 
received honorable mention for his plate 
executed for Edwin S. Marston. The most 
appropriate and artistic public or in- 
stitutional library bookplate was considered 
by the judges to have been the Lucy Locke 
Memorial plate, executed by William F. 
Hopson of New Haven, Conn., and the 
most appropriate and artistic portrait 
bookplate that executed by Carl S. Junge 
of Oak Park, III. 


The city high schools have 
recently held the fourth 
contest for the Municipal 
Art Society Trophy for 
good draftsmanship. This 
contest is held under the direction of 
Dr. Haney, head of the art department in 
the high schools. In it the pupils compete, 
not as individuals, but as groups represent- 
ing different high schools. 

Thirteen teams of five pupils each en- 
tered the contest, the pupils in each team 
being students in the fourth term of the 
high school course. Mr. Hugo B. Froeh- 
lich, Superintendent of Art and Manual 
Training of the Newark public schools; Mr. 
Ernest Watson, instructor in Pratt In- 
stitute, Brooklyn, and Dr. James P. Haney, 
Director of Art in the High Schools, acted 
as judges. 

The De Witt Clinton High School won 
the trophy by a total of 261 points, out of 
300. Boys’ High School secured second 
place, and the Bushwick High School 
third place. 

On this same day, teams from five high 
schools contested for a similar trophy 
offered by the School Art League to ad- 
vanced pupils. In this contest the De 
Witt Clinton High School again won first 
place, with the Bay Ridge High School 
second, and the Wadleigh High School 
third. The trophy offered by the School 
Art League consists of a bronze medallion 
designed by Mr. John Flanagan. 

Miniature copies of the two trophies will 
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be distributed to the winners at the Com- 
mencement Exercises of the De Witt 
Clinton High School. This school will 
hold the two trophies for six months, the 
next competition being scheduled for 
June 2, 1917. 


A very gratifying indica- 
tion of the revival of 
public interest in the 
graphic arts in Philadel- 
phia is the fact of the recent organization, 
headed by Mrs. Alice McF. Brinton, of 
the Print Club, for the purpose of making 
accessible the work of the most distin- 
guished living American etchers and en- 
gravers. There is no lack of a market for 
the exhibition and sale of the work of 
celebrated foreign etchers of the past and 
to a considerable extent of the present, 
but prints produced by living American 
artists are today almost unknown to the 
collector and only known to a very limited 
circle of amateurs. Commercial values of 
impressions of etched plates are based 
entirely upon their rarity, the question 
of artistic quality having little or nothing 
to do with the prices demanded by the 
dealer or obtained at public auction sales. 
It is not at all probable, however, that this 
condition of the market will ever be dif- 
ferent; in America, at least, where the 
passion for collecting not only works of 
art, but trivial things of all kinds, is being 
stimulated by the material prosperity of our 
country and the resulting plethora of gold 
available for investment in that way. 
For it is as an investment of funds that 
many a collector or connoisseur regards 
his acquisitions, knowing well, that, as 
time goes on, they increase in value until 
he is ready to dispose of them at an enor- 
mous profit. All this has nothing to: do 
with art and it is quite in the spirit of true 
artistic missionaries that Mrs. Brinton and 
her Advisory Committee have undertaken 
to invoke a counter current of interest in 
etching as an art, in establishing, in con- 
nection with their Club, a Print Shop, 
where the work of our own artists will be 
exhibited and sold at reasonable prices 
based entirely upon their merit as artistic 
productions. The shop has not been pro- 
jected as a money-making venture, the 
expenses being defrayed by private con- 
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tributions, and the cost of maintenance, 


exclusive of a moderate commission for 
-sales, being met by membership dues. 


Among the American etchers repre- 
sented there by prints on exhibition are 
Childe Hassam, Ernest D. Roth, Anne 
Goldthwaite, George Plowman, Bertha E. 
Jaques, Zelie de Milhau, Helen Hyde, 
Eugene Higgins, Mahonri Young, Troy 
Kinney, John Sloan, J. C. Vondrous, 
Ralph Pearson and others, some of them 
also distinguished as painters and sculptors. 
Entertainments, lectures, demonstrations 
of the practical work of handling etching 
accessories and receptions to artists will be 
given during the season and a library of art 
literature and periodicals is maintained in 
the Club House. Much of the work 
exhibited embodies an appeal to our own 
nationality, as interpretations of life as it 
exists only in America. Studies of slum 
localities in New York East Side streets, 
monuments of American Architecture, the 
Far West, social life, portraits and studies 
of children make up an interesting aggre- 
gation that should be seen to be appreci- 
ated. The Executive Secretary, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Forbes Dallam, receives appli- 
cations for membership and is also manager 
of the Print Shop. 


A loan exhibition of early 


EARLY : : 
American art opened in the 
AMERICAN 
Brooklyn Museum, Febru- 
reek 4th ded b 
BROOKLYN 2Y Aen DESEECS Mane 


private view and reception 
on the evening of .the 3d. The exhibtion 
will close after Sunday, March llth. It 
includes Colonial and early American 
furniture, in addition to paintings and 
miniatures. The exhibition of furniture 
consists of Museum purchases which have 
been made carefully and in considerable 
amount during the last few years, most of 
which will be seen in public for the first 
time. The exhibition of paintings in- 
cludes about one hundred and_ thirty 
numbers, mainly in oil, but there are also 
some miniatures and pastels) Among the 
artists represented are ali the well-known 
and greater names of the early American 
period as well as a remarkable number of 
the less quoted, but historically interesting 
minor painters of the same period. The 
exhibits consist almost entirely of family 
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1eirlooms of great value, many of which are 
»btained from owners living outside of 
New York City in Boston, Philadelphia, 
Washington, and numerous other localities. 
The importance of the exhibition may be 
ealized from the following list of examples 
shown of the greatest of the early American 
yainters: Gilbert Stuart, fourteen; Copley, 
hirteen; Trumbull, eleven; Sully, eight; 
Rembrandt Peale, seven; Charles Willson 
?eale, four; Dunlap, three; Iman, seven; 
jarvis, five, and Vanderlyn, two. There 
ire also examples of Smibert, Waldo, 
Matthew Pratt, R. E. Pine, Bass Otis, 
5. F. B. Morse, G. P. A. Healy, Charles 
uoring Elliott, A. B. Durand, Thomas 
Jougherty, Jonathan Blackburn, Thomas 
3irch and others. Besides the usual 
atalogue, a catalogue de Luxe has been 
ymublished in a limited edition, copiously 
llustrated, as a memorial of this very 
mportant exhibition. 


NEWS ITEMS 


A memorial exhibition of works by John 


White Alexander was held at the Cin- 
innati Museum during the month of 
fanuary. This exhibition comprised thirty 


anvases the majority of which were levt 
»y the estate. In the catalogue to this 
xhibition it is very properly stated that 
‘it does not seem to matter so much when 
uch a man as Alexander was born or how 
many medals or awards came to him or by 
vhat names they are called, for he belongs 
oe the world at large and the medals, etc., 
vhile they may have given him gratification 
s evidence of recognition at the time, do 
.ot add to the interest of his pictures which 
ell their own story quite sufficiently well.” 
0, indeed, will great art always be greater 
han that which is said about it. 


From January 5th to February 4th the 
\rt Association of Indianapolis held its 
‘hirty-second Annual Exhibition of Paint- 
ag and Bronzes at the John Herron Art 
nstitute. Included in this exhibition was 

collection of medals by well known 
culptors assembled and sent out during 
he present season by the American 
‘ederation of Arts. 


The University of the State of New York 
as just published as a bulletin an annotated 
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STATUE OF ROBERT EMMET—IRISH PATRIOT 
BY JEROME CONNOR, SCULPTOR 
TO BE PRESENTED TO THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART BY AMERICAN 
CITIZENS OF THE IRISH RACE 


list of books on art for the teacher and 
student prepared by Royal B. Farnum, 
State Specialist in Art Education. This 
bibliography is offered as a buying list for 
teachers not as a reading list for libraries. 
A sincere effort has been made to present a 
fairly clear and up-to-date list of books 
relating to the study of art and art educa- 
tion and there is no doubt but what the 
work will prove both welcome and valuable. 
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Lorado Taft of Chicago and Roland R. 
Conklin of New York are to present to the 
University of Illinois, their alma mater, 
a bronze group which will symbolize the 
University motto, “Learning and Labor.” 
Mr. Taft gives his time, talent and labor; 
Mr. Conklin will pay the cost of materials. 
The group will consist of three figures, 
Alma Mater with arms outstretched and 
behind her, clasping each others hands, 
figures typifying Labor and Learning. The 
group is to be placed in the front of the 
University auditorium and is to be finished 
by October, 1918. 


The College Art Association of America 
has published a Bulletin giving abstracts of 
a majority of the papers presented at its 
Fifth Annual Meeting held in Houston 
Hall, the University of Pennsylvania, 
April 20, 21 and 22, 1916. A number of 
the papers presented at that time have been 
published in fuli in the Amprican 
MacGazine or Art, and one or two have 
likewise appeared in Art and Archeology. 
The Bulletin does not reprint these, but 
sets forth instead those which are of salient 
interest to members of the Association and 
were not given through other channels 
such wide publicity. 


The Mural Painters, a National Society, 
with headquarters in New York, has just 
issued a Brochure containing a list of mural 
paintings in the United States and illustra- 
tions of some of the more important of these, 
together with a ‘Definition of Decorative 
Art,” written by Edwin H. Blashfield. 
Some are of the opinion that American 
painters have made their largest contribu- 
tion to art in this field. Be that, however, 
as it may, the art of mural painting in 
America has undoubtedly witnessed ex- 
traordinary development in the last twenty 
years. 


A Memorial Exhibition of the works of 
Howard Gardiner Cushing, which is being 
shown in the various art museums of this 
country during the present season, is at 
the Carnegie Institute to February 28th. 

The annual exhibition of the National 
Association of Portrait Painters is at the 
same time set forth in these galleries. 
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Under the auspices of the Columbia Art 
Association of Columbia, S. C., a com- 
prehensive exhibition of Fine Arts and Art 
and Crafts was held during the early part 
of the, present season. The exhibit in- 
cluded work from various parts of the State, 
the larger part being mostly local. The 
Association has not been in existence quite 
a year, and this is its first attempt at such 
an undertaking, but the great appreciation 
shown, and the surprisingly large attend- 
ance has caused the Association to prepare 
to make the exhibit an annual event. 


An exhibition of drawings of Italy and 
France by Herman A. Webster was re- 
cently held in New York in the Galleries of 
Frederick Keppel & Company. When 
the great European war began Mr. Webster 
was working in France having recently re- 
turned from a sketching tour in Italy, he 
immediately laid aside his work and joined 
the American Ambulance Corps with which 
he has since served continually at the front. 


The January exhibition in the Pratt 
Institute Art Gallery comprised copies of 
old Italian Masters, original paintings and 
sketches by Andrew T. Schwartz. Mr. 
Schwartz was the holder of the Lazarus 
Scholarship to Italy from 1899 to 1902, and 
therefore one of the first to demonstrate the 
value of the great privilege and opportunity 
offered American Art students by the 
American Academy in Rome. 


An exhibition of paintings by Herman 
Lungkwitz, one of the pioneer artists of 
Texas, is to be held in March at the Uni- 
versity of Texas under the auspices of the 
University Art Club. Herman Lungkwitz 
was born in Germany 103 years ago, and 
was a pupil of Ludwig Richter. He came 
to this country with his family in 1850 and 
settled in the remote little town of 
Fredericksburg, Texas. 


Through error, credit for the excellence 
of the first exhibition in the new permanent 
art building for the Michigan State Fair 
was given to Miss Helen Plumb in an 
article published on this subject in the 
January number of Ture American Mac- 
AZIN® OF Ar? instead of to her sister, Miss 
Ethel Plumb, who was Superintendent of 
the art exhibit at the Fair. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ATALOGUE OF THE JARVES COL- 


ECTION. BY PROF. OSWALD SIREN. 
ule University Press. Publishers. Price $7.50 net. 


The Jarves Collection of Italian paintings 
longing to Yale University has been for 
any years an accessible, important and 
ell known feature of our American pos- 
ssions in art; yet these charming primi- 
ves, none of them of quite first importance, 
it, in their collective aspect, of great 
terest, have attracted only a minimum of 
pert attention. William Rankin nearly 
venty-two years ago discussed them in the 
merican Journal of Archeology; certain 
ctures have been included in the later 
litions of Berenson’s books on Italian art, 
1d there have been a few scattered 
ticles in periodicals on various items of 
ie collection; but up to the date of the 
iblication of Professor Sirén’s scholarly 
talogue nothing had appeared of closely 
ientific and historic value. 
In this catalogue the author has assumed 
1 audience of students desiring informa- 
on about the pictures and their painters, 
1d has made the historical notes accom- 
inying the descriptions as long and full as 
ossible, especially in the case of the early 
uinters seldom mentioned in handbooks. 
he principal of arrangement is in the first 
ace chronological and in the second 
ace that of schools. 
‘The very early masters are more favor- 
bly represented in the collection than those 
later periods. Of Bonaventura Ber- 
szhieri, a thirteenth century precursor of 
iotto, there is, for example, a Crucifixion, a 
escent from the Cross, and a Pietd, framed 
wether, of which Professor Sirén says, 
There are not many pictures of the early 
och which stand on a level with this one 
regard to decorative and emotional 
-alities.”” His comments on the conception 
d execution of the work are of a kind to 
en the eyes of the student not yet initi- 
ed in the naiveté of duocento art to its 
eper life and essential characteristics. 
In a Sienese Crucifixion given to Guido 
, Siena he sees also a painting of high 
ality, one of the best achieved by this 
tist, who probably painted in the latter 
lf of the thirteenth century. The four- 
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teenth century is marked in the collection 
by a number of admirable works, among 
them a decorative and emotionally expres- 
sive “Vision of Saint Dominic,” by the 
Florentine Bernado Daddi; a “‘Saint Mar- 
tin dividing his Mantle with a Beggar,” by 
Simone Martini’; a gem of light and 
sensitive color’ and of “‘free and vivid 
naturalistic characterization;’ and an 
“Adoration of the Magi” given to Andrea 
Orcagna, “‘the greatest personality in 
Florentine trecento art about the middle of 
the century.” 

The fifteenth century contributes a 
Lorenzo Monaca of great linear beauty, 
which, however, is injured by a crack 
running through the entire panel; a triptich 
and two altar wings by the careful and, for 
this period, old fashioned, Lorenzo di 
Niccolo; an amusing panel by the transi- 
tional painter, Giovanni dal Ponte; acassone 
front by the unknown Florentine, who was 
one of the earliest and ablest of the cassone 
painters, and who in this example gives a 
unique illustration of a Florentine tourna- 
ment; other cassone fronts, and a very 
interesting series of scenes from the life of a 
hermit by a painter whose characteristics 
are discussed at length but who remains 
nameless. 

Among the more important of the re- 
maining pictures belonging to the fifteenth 
century section of the Jarves collection are 
“The Rape of Deianira,”’ by the Pollajuoli 
brothers, the Hercules falling to Antonio’s 
share; a Botticini, several examples of the 
versatile Jacopo del Scllajo; a fascinating 
and all but ruined fresco head by Dominico 
Ghirlandajo; several fine little works by 
Sienese masters most interestingly dis- 
cussed by Professor Sirén; a rare and valu- 
able example of the work of Gentile da 
Fabriano, of whose complete works not more 
than ten are known; a Fiorezo di Lorenzo; 
a late example of Luca Signorelli; and a 
delightful portrait of a lady holding a 
rabbit accepted as probably by Piero di 
Cosimo. The other paintings are of less 
importance. 

There is none of the disconcerting con- 
tempt which too often is shown by the 
younger school of experts towards the mis- 
takes of their forerunners, the author in- 
variably showing to each a cordial temper. 

Euizaseta Luraer Cary. 


Bulletin 
EXHIBITIONS 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF FINE Arts. One hundred and 
twelfth Annual Exhibition of Oil Paintings and Sculp- 
LDU eee ne Pas, SaeeLey fe Orme Ais Sete On eg a a ea yd Oe Feb. 4—Mar. 25, 1917 


Entry cards received prior to January 2, 1917. 


NationaL ASSOCIATION OF WOMEN PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS. 
Twenty-sixth Annual Exhibition. Transit Building, 


10 East Forty-third street, New York...............:-. Feb. 6—Feb. 28, 1917 


Connecticut AcApDEMy oF Fine Arts. Seventh Annual Ex- 
hibition of Oil Paintings and Sculpture. Annex of the 
Wadsworth Atheneum at Hartford, Conn............ Feb. 12—Feb. 26, 1917 


Exhibits received February 5, 1917. 


Society or WasuHineton Artists. Twenty-sixth Annual Ex- 
hibition, Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C....Feb. 22—Mar. 7, 1917 


Work or Artists or THE Nortruwest. Third Exhibition. 
Auditorium of the St. Paul Institute, St. Paul, Minn....Mar. 3—Mar. 13,1917 


Ba.ttimorr WatTER Cotor Cius. ‘Twenty-first Annual Exhibi- 
tion, Peabody Institute, Baltimore, Md.............. Mar. 10—April 1, 1917 


Exhibits received March 8, 1917. 


Nationau AcADEMY OF Drsicn. Ninety-second Annual Exhibi- 
tion. Fine Arts Galleries, New York................ Mar. 16—April 22, 1917 


Exhibits received February 28 and March 1, 1917. 
AMERICAN Socrery or Miuntature Parnrers. Eighteenth 


Annual Exhibition, Fine Arts Galleries, New York...... Mar. 17—April 22, 1917 
Exhibits received February 27th, 1917. 


CONVENTIONS 


AMERICAN FrperaAtTION or Arts. Eighth Annual. Washing- 
toms Die Cyn vtec ae tarec rac teeter tae pg eR ge ae a May 16, 17 and 18, 1917 


Professional Art Training for Life Work 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF Learn A Crart 
FINE AND APPLIED ART Basketry, Jewelry, Weaving, Metal 
FRANK ALvAH Parsons, President Work and Book-Binding are all taught 
Opens September 14th by experienced Craftsmen at 
poster KAVEMTRES Shee ee , J 
Peano Dee on, painting and THE HANDICRAFT SCHOOL 
Send for circular. 1622 H ST. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Susan F. BrssE xx, Sec’y, 2239 B’pway, N. Y. 
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